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PORTUGUESE FOLK-SONGS. 

In these days of folk-lore erudition, it is rather surprising how 
little is known about the folk-songs of Portugal. That the study 
of folk-songs is both desirable and interesting, all acknowledge who 
understand how certain wonderful and complicated results are 
attained. For they are the lyric sources of all musical feeling ; the 
origins of the music dramas. Search the hidden depths of the 
world's great music and a folk-song is found. And in the folk-song 
the humanity interest is the dominant note. 

Of course, like all such melodies, the Portuguese folk-songs are 
very fugitive, being handed down unwritten through generations 
and often dropping entirely out of the knowledge of one locality to 
appear, later on, in another. Many, however, retain the name of 
the place of their origin, such as the Trolha d'Afife (the labprer, or 
more literally, the tramp of Afife), the Fado da Pitada, the Fado da 
Vimioso and the Coimbra fados. But when the names are lost, such 
music, originally one distinctly of localities, becomes very difficult 
to trace ; and especially is this so in a mother country such as Portu- 
gal, that has large island possessions. The sweet heart-songs of the 
people stray across the seas to settle and shelter like weary birds 
blown from the mainland ; but though harbored there, they remain 
distinct in sentiment from the local songs, while each island again 
has its songs distinct from those of the other islands. So marked 
is this, that while we find most of the continental Portuguese folk- 
songs in Madeira, the Canaries, and the Azores, we also find, for 
example, that among the nine islands of the Azores the Fayal Cha- 
marita or Chama-Rita (call Rita) is almost never heard in Pico, and 
the San Miguel p6zinha (little step) dance music is entirely differ- 
ent from the p^zinha dance music in the other islands of the group. 

The word " fado " is used with a singular meaning in Portugal 
which seems to have absolutely no connection with the musical 
form. A musically inclined Portuguese (and most Portuguese are 
musically inclined) can instantly tell whether a song is a " fado " or 
not ; though he cannot sucessfully explain it to any one who is not 
a born Portuguese. The dictionary meaning of the word " fado " 
is "fate," but in the south of Portugal it means more than fate; 
it means the fate of labor ; the laborer's fate ; and part of the 
laborer's fate seems to be to sing monotonously to himself while he 
labors. So the nearest we can get to the original significance of 
the word is to call the " fado " the laborer's song of fate ; which is 
more than we can do with the present form, for the Portuguese indis- 
criminately call " fados " what we designate as serenades, ballads, 
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jigs, and sailor's hornpipes. There does not appear to be any par- 
ticular connection between a "fado"and a "fandango" — though 
it has been suggested that there might be between a " fado " and a 
" folia." This can hardly be, however, because the form of a " folia " 
seems to be the carrying of the air in the bass with a treble accom- 
paniment ; a form never found among the " fados." There is an old 
kind of Portuguese versification called "fado," but whether either 
gave rise to the other and, if so, which preceded the other, is almost 
impossible to determine. Possibly the confusion regarding the 
word comes from the fact that the old-time laborer's song, which 
was, strictly speaking, the "fado," has been changed and adapted to 
other ends without a corresponding change of name. 

Many of these " fados " are very lovely in their simple pensive- 
ness, for, as in most folk-songs, there is usually a plaintive minor 
strain ; though there are some gay ones much used in the " balhos " 
or country dances held after the harvesting. But these are compar- 
atively few. Often there is much similarity among the "fados," and 
when this is so it is generally true that they are variations of some 
yet older one. For example, the Coimbra "fados," of which there 
are quite a number that are popular among the University students, 
are all changes rung upon the Fado Mouraria, which runs, — 
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It must be borne in mind that these melodies should be played 
with very much more expression than can possibly be put into the 
writing of them, and that an effort is necessary to keep them from 
becoming mechanical at the same time that their chief charm con- 
sists of an infinite number of unbroken repetitions. Being used 
generally as an accompaniment to impromptu versification, the time 
is curiously hastened or retarded, according to the taste of the per- 
former. 
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With a few exceptions, the old forms of the "fado " are best loved 
by the country people. But the Fado Roldao, the Fado Ruy Colago 
and the Fado Hilario, named from men who adapted old songs to 
their own uses, have, in their rehabilitated forms, entered deeply 
into the hearts and lives of all. Especially is this the case with the 
Fado Hilario. Many Lisbon inhabitants still remember Hilario, the 
young, brilliant, dissipated musician who died there only a few years 
ago. And the whole Portuguese nation will probably always remem- 
ber his Fado, for it is working in their blood. The Portuguese 
words are peculiarly pleasing and the simple melody as written for 
the piano is as follows, though it must be remembered that all this 
music sounds best on guitarras or violas. (A guitarra is a Portuguese 
instrument that differs from our guitar in the matter of stringing.) 



FADO HILARIO. 
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Foge, lua envergonhada, 
Retira-se Id dos ceus ; 
Que o olhar da minha amada 
Tem mais brilho do que o teu. 

Tem o brilho das estrellas, 
E o fulgor dos arreboes ; 
Quem me dera com dois beijos 
Apagar tao lindos soes. 

NSo ha raphiras mais bellas 
Na grande concha dos ceus ; 
Pois se Deus quiz ter estrellas 
Roubou-as dos olhos teus. 



Ave-Marias sao beijos, 
Padre Nossos sao abragos ; 
Rosarios dos meus desejos 
A cruz 6 abrires-me os bragos. 
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Eu queria ser como a kera 
Pela parde a subir : 
Para chegar i. jaella 
Do teu quarto de dormir. 

Tuas maos sao branca neve 
Teus dedos lindas flores ; 
Teus bracos cadeias d'ouro, 
L'agos de prender amor. 

Anda o luar prateando 
Os ribeiros palradores ; 
O ar 6 quent, a serra 
E como um ninho d'amores. 

Olhos verdes cor d'esp'ranga, 
Inconstantes, cor do mar ; 
Quem tern amor e" creanca ; 
Sou creanga por te amar. 

Um canto ao vento fluctua, 
Comega a aurora, a cantar ; 
Oh noite, vae-te deitar, 
Rasga o pandeiro da lua. 

WORDS TO FADO REY COLACO. 

O pobre pede a requeza, 
O rico tern um' esperanga, 
O proscrito pede a patria 
E O marinheiro a bonanca. 

E eu cancado da vida 
E embriagada d'amores, 
Peco uma alma innocente 
A quem confie as minhas dores. 

Eu n2o gosto nem brincando 
Dizer adeus a ninguem ; 
Quem parte leva saudades, 
Quem fica saudades tern. 

Um dia em que eu disse adeus 
Muitas lagrimas chore! 
E jurei de nunca mais 
Dizer adeus a ninguem. 

As, in an island community, sailors and fishermen hold about the 
same place as do the tillers of the soil, so the sailor's hornpipe and 
the Fado Maritimo are frequently heard. 
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There is another form of Portuguese music nearly as interesting as 
the folk-songs, and that is the music written for and specially used at 
the religious " festas." Though worthy of consideration, it is, however, 
outside the present subject except that in some cases the "fados " 
have been adapted to this form. All in which this is not the case 
has been written by churchmen or musically educated people, and so 
falls under a different category. But while not folk-music, it is as 
different from the usual Roman Catholic music anywhere else as the 
religious observances in the Azores are different and more pagan. 

Of the folk-songs, those given will serve as examples. And while 
the laborer's use of them has rather died out, it being only occa- 
sionally nowadays that the laborers sing while at work in the fields, 
they are nevertheless frequently heard, played by the village boys, 
who, after nightfall, often take their guitarras and, five or six of them 
abreast, walk in and out and up and down the village streets impro- 
vising verses as they go. The facility with which they thus relate 
the village interests and doings, the loves and charms of the village 
girls, the hopes and fears of the poor and lowly, is certainly one of 
the very most pleasing things to listen to in the whole wide world. 

Isabel Moore. 



